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possible? Is not the obvious suggestion, when we review 
our attitude to such incidents, that lines of conduct are 
capable of being known and entered into from without 
in proportion to their magnitude and importance, and 
that it is really the physical and the comparatively trivial 
which we cannot enter into by way of knowledge or fore- 
knowledge? If a statesman is going to take the Secre- 
taryship for India, it may well be possible for some per- 
sons to foresee what line of policy he will adopt, and 
surely this is a more important point, entering deeper 
into his personality, than even the question whether or 
whom he will marry, not to say, what he will die of. 

And this is not merely the case, admitted above, of 
probable prediction from character. It is a form of 
knowledge depending on the profound study of a difficult 
problem, and involving the identity which intelligence, — 
being in principle one, — is capable of developing in what 
are called different minds. There is no doubt, in prin- 
ciple, that one mind can include another, or share its 
content with another, though, of course, with finite minds, 
the inclusion or participation cannot extend to every 
detail. 

I conclude then by repeating: the important principle 
is that not foreknowledge, but reduction is the impossible 
and objectionable thing. You can predict for others in 
as far as you are the same with them. And, contrary to 
Bergson's agnosticism, we can be and are the same with 
others in a considerable degree. 

London. B. Bosanqtjet. 



THE IDEALISM OF EUDOLPH EUCKEN. 

S. H. MELLONE. 

TDEALISM is a word of many meanings. In its most 
■* essential and general significance we take it to stand 
for the conviction that the universe is the work or em- 
bodiment of reason, mind, or spirit. 
A century ago, when Napoleon was shaking the political 
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powers of Europe to their foundations and moving from 
victory to victory, an impulse to idealistic theory and 
construction spread like a wave through group after 
group of German thinkers and writers, and produced 
what the late Dr. Hutchison Stirling called a kind of 
metaphysical 'fermentation.' It is said that Hegel 
wrote part of his "Phenomenology of Spirit" within 
sound of the artillery of the battle which laid Prussia at 
the conqueror's feet. But the name of Hegel, like that 
of Fichte, is one of those which are associated, in this 
period of 'romantic' philosophy, not merely with con- 
fident metaphysical construction, but with philosophical 
achievements of abiding worth. 

Fichte's idealism is determined by his conviction of 
the infinity of human nature and destiny and its demand 
that all things shall be subdued to the higher life of man. 
With him, idealism is essentially practical: "it deter- 
mines not what is, but what ought to be"; nature is only 
material for the realization of duty; and duty is an 
eternal ideal, an eternal 'thou shalt.' Its realization in- 
volves perpetual strife; but the cessation of this strife 
would involve the extinction of morality and indeed of 
consciousness itself. Hence for Fichte, the true philoso- 
pher is before all things an ethical reformer. 

Hegel stands in important respects in marked, opposi- 
tion to Fichte. The task of philosophy is to understand 
what is real; and what is real is reason. Hence the 
philosopher is not a reformer. The universe is rational 
through and through and to the smallest detail. Hegel 
sometimes carries this conception so far as to represent 
progress as an illusion, from the philosophical point of 
view: "The accomplishment of the Infinite Purpose con- 
sists merely in removing the illusion which makes it still 
seem unaccomplished; this illusion it is under which we 
live, and it alone supplies the actualizing force on which 
our interest in the world depends. 1 More often, however, 

' ^'Encyclopedia," §212 (Wallace, p. 351). 
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Hegel abandons this type of statement, and surrenders 
the claim to demonstrate the utter rationality of existence ; 
and his modern followers usually maintain, not that ideal- 
ism is or can be completely demonstrated, but that in 
human life and history it is in process of demonstration, 
or rather, — to use the more pregnant term favored by 
Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow, — in process of veri- 
fication. The most important philosophical and ethical 
issues of the present day start from the question of how 
this verification takes place. 

The writings of Professor Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, con- 
stitute a weighty contribution to this question. "We find 
in him many points of affinity with the work of the British 
and American writers who have been most influenced by 
Hegel; but what is, in my opinion, more significant, is 
that we also find in him the best spirit of Fichte revived, 
with a wider and fuller conception of what is involved in 
the higher life of humanity and its relation to nature. 

Professor H. Weinel, of Jena, has recently spoken of 
the growing demand for a deeper understanding of life, 
and the desire for a religion which shall meet that need. 2 
As a mark of the strength of this movement in Germany, 
he points to the fact that Eucken 's books are the most 
widely current philosophical writings of the time. His 
influence as a thinker has been felt far beyond the bor- 
ders of his native land, — a fact indicated by the appear- 
ance of translations in many foreign languages, and by 
the high distinction conferred on the author two years 
ago, when he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
In the English-speaking world, however, it appears that 
Professor Eucken 's presentation of idealism is only be- 
ginning to be known. 

The following may fairly be named as the most im- 
portant among his writings: " Grundbegriff e der Gegen- 
wart" (1878, second edition, 1893) ; "Geistige Stromungen 
der Gegenwart" (1904, the third edition of the "Grund- 

'Sibbert Journal, July, 1909, p. 725. 
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begriffe"; fourth edition, 1909) ; 3 Der Kampf um einen 
geistigen Lebensinhalt" (1896); "Die Lebensanscb.au- 
ungen der grossen Denker" (1897; seventh edition, 1907) ; 
"Der Sinn und Werth des Lebens fiir den Menschen der 
Gegenwart" (1907) ; "Einfuhrung in eine Philosophie 
des Geisteslebens" (1908). In a volume of convenient 
size, now in its second edition, Mr. W. B. Boyce Gibson 
has given a useful survey of Eucken's work, under the title 
"Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy of Life." But it is de- 
sirable that English readers should have access to some 
of this influential writer's representative works. This 
need has been to a considerable extent met through the 
appearance of reliable translations of the last three of 
the books named above: the "Lebensanschauungen" ap- 
peared last year in an English version by Mr. W. B. Boyce 
Gibson and Professor W. S. Hough, entitled "The Prob- 
lem of Life" (the original work is described as "eine 
Entwickelungsgeschichte des Lebensproblems der Mensch- 
heit von Plato bis zur Gegenwart"); the "Sinn u. 
Werth," translated by Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Boyce Gib- 
son, appears as "The Meaning and Value of Life"; and 
the "Philosophie des Geisteslebens" appears as "The 
Life of the Spirit," in an English translation by Mr. F. L. 
Pogson. 

It must be remarked that, in most of his writings, 
Eucken's thinking has an appearance of abstractness 
which readers of a certain type of mind dislike. The 
reason is that through the greater part of his work he 
is dealing with elemental principles, as it were, — with 
the universal material out of which alone all philosophical 
and religious truth, as he conceives it, can be built up. 
His thinking is only in appearance abstract; in reality 
the principles to which he points are infinitely concrete. 
Another characteristic is that he uses certain terms of 
fundamental import, — such as 'spiritual,' 'natural,' 'real,' 
'ideal,' 'eternal,' — in meanings which, though uniform 
and consistent, have to be discovered by the reader. 

* The substitution of Stromung for Begriff is significant. 
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I trust the reader will not be repelled if I summarize 
the general position in a series of short paragraphs, as 
follows : (a) The only reality which can be grasped by 
the human mind must have the characteristics always 
found in our own conscious life: growth from within, — 
spontaneous activity, leading to ever-expanding develop* 
ment. Man is creative, endowed by nature with the ca- 
pacity of bringing forth, in continuous power of produc- 
tion, new forms of mental life. This alone gives the pos- 
sibility of amelioration in human beings, the life of the 
individual undergoing perpetual renewal, (b) The fact 
that man is capable of rising above himself, of comparing 
himself with others, and of passing judgment on his own 
character, proves that he shares in a life which is not 
finite and individual, but infinite and universal. Hence 
men feel constrained to search for and realize truth in 
thinking, — the source of all science and philosophy; they 
feel constrained to realize goodness in character and 
social conduct, and to seek for and delight in beauty in 
nature and in human life, (c) Man, therefore, while in 
part a continuation and portion of visible nature, at the 
same time manifests powers and purposes which point 
to forms of reality altogether different from visible and 
tangible things. As a spiritual being he is related to an 
unseen order, demanding his intelligent cooperation. 
The true home of his ideals is in the unseen world, where 
is the ground of all being and the ever-active source of 
spiritual life. In all high purposes man is attaching him- 
self to the deepest reality and meaning of the world, (d) 
To be in a state of spiritual health, a man must look on 
and up to purposes beyond the private individual self; 
to these purposes the center of gravity of existence must 
be transferred. Then first begins the formation of a 
new and higher kind of inner life, the true spiritual life, 
bringing man into touch with the unseen, (e) Man, as 
creative, is summoned to act and decide for himself: he 
has to cooperate with the movement of the universe, and 
not merely arrange it in bis thoughts. Where problemsof 
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the inner life are concerned, truth is reached more by the 
vital energies welling up when the soul is concentrated 
on good purposes in life. 

From these summary statements it will be seen that 
while the author always appeals to human experience 
for the grounds of his philosophical and religious con- 
victions, he has in view a fully concrete and not an ab- 
stract estimate of experience. To limit experience to 
the senses is to take an abstract view of it, — to treat the 
part as if it were the whole. Human experience is the 
experience of a being who lives not only a 'natural' life 
among material things in space and time, but shares in 
a larger life not thus limited; and it is also a growing 
experience, whose growth depends partly upon the activi- 
ties of human beings. Thus Eucken's appeal to experi- 
ence means something more than mere observation and 
analysis, — it requires sympathy and active effort in the 
present, and a broad historical outlook on the past. Our 
present experience is in part, but none the less really, 
made hy ourselves; and this is above all true of moral 
and spiritual experience. Hence, — he says in effect, — if 
you want to believe in God, you must create much of the 
evidence for yourself. Thought is the interpretation of 
life which is made by action. And there is something 
analogous in our attitude to the past. As the translators 
well say : 4 

If we are to rise above our flnitude and grasp our true infinite nature 
as persons, we must turn to the manifold witness of history, and relive in 
sympathetic thought the world's heroic struggle for a spiritual existence. 
We must study the great movements of the human spirit until we learn to 
see in all their illuminating diversity the connected and progressive expres- 
sion of a single spiritual need. We shall then find that in seeking to solve 
the problem of human life on the large historical scale, we are at the same 
time unravelling our own." 

By way of concrete illustration of the author's method, 

4 "Meaning and Value of Life," Preface. 

' Cf. Eucken's essay on the "Philosophy of History" in the volume 
" Systematische Philosophie, " edited by Hinneberg ("Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart," Vol. I, 1907). 
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let us take a brief glance at the volume on the "Meaning 
and Value of Life." The purpose of the book is to sug- 
gest an answer to the ancient question, Is life worth liv- 
ing? After what we have said, the reader will not be 
surprised to find that, for Eucken, this question resolves 
itself into another: How can we make life worth living? 
In dealing with this latter question, the author first 
criticises and rejects certain solutions (characteristic of 
modern culture) which he calls ' realistic. ' Civilization 
is the result of work; and we have a new 'gospel of 
work,' — uttered or unexpressed, — but acted out on a vast 
scale. And out of the heart of this arises "the discrep- 
ancy between material results and the claims of the soul. ' ' 
The soul, forever discontent with mere results, asks how 
its own inner life has profited. What answer can be 
given? In like manner the author exposes the bankruptcy 
of would-be scientific or philosophical solutions such as 
naturalism, intellectualism, and mere humanism. His 
own solution is summed up as follows : 

The answer, we decided, could be obtained only when our human life 
made searching inquiry into its own resources. Illumination cannot come 
from without, but only from the teaching and experience of life itself. 
Now there was one fact which really did yield an affirmative result, the 
fact that within our life a new depth of reality is disclosed which could 
not possibly belong to man as a purely natural being. Through the recog- 
nition of the independence of the spiritual life we won an insight into the 
spiritual self-realization of the universe; a perception of that deeper- 
lying foundation which sustains all life and gives it a personal character. 
Such advance was no mere extension of a given order of existence [e. g., 
of nature regarded merely as a physical or biological process] nor yet a 
mere development of it. Bather, it opposed to the given order an altogether 
new life, a life which, in attaining spiritual immediacy, first discovers the 
true source and standard of all reality. 

We may say in conclusion what we have implied in 
much of the preceding discussion, — that Eucken 's philos- 
ophy is a genuine contribution to the understanding of 
what is called the 'mystical* element in religion and life. 
Mr. Boyce Gibson has treated the subject from this point 
of view in an interesting volume entitled ' ' God with us. " 6 

* ' ' God with TJs : A Study in Religious Idealism, ' ' London, 1909. 
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The late Father Tyrrell said: 

Social religion grows from and lives by man's mystical need of converse 
with the invisible world, with that Whole of which the few aspects that 
filter through our limited senses constitute the visible world. That root 
remains safe in the soil of humanity, after its institutional and rational 
manifestations have been hewn down by criticism. For a time men may 
try to be satisfied with the root; but inevitably religion must reintegrate 
itself according to the law of its nature. 

Mr. Boyce Gibson's method, in the volume to which we 
have referred, is first to give a sympathetic statement of 
Eucken's philosophy of that "converse with the invisible 
world," of which Father Tyrrell spoke; and then crit- 
ically to compare the position with that of a number of 
leading British and American thinkers. The book is cal- 
culated to conduce to a better mutual understanding, 
and to the prevalence of a "peace policy in philosophy." 

It is clear, however, that Professor Eucken's idealism 
is a direct challenge to the main surface-tendencies of 
modern 'civilization.' Perhaps the reception given to 
his work is a sign that 'civilized humanity' is tired of 
starving that very part of human nature for which man 
was made. The routine of social intercourse and com- 
mon existence seems, as it were, an unconscious but 
largely successful conspiracy to conceal the possibility 
of the spiritual life; and a great deal of the social and 
economic order of 'civilization' seems an unconscious, but 
largely successful conspiracy to destroy the possibility 
of such a life. We welcome the work of a writer who seeks 
to make philosophy herself inspire as well as analyze, and 
to teach the world that the individual self, with its crav- 
ings for satisfaction, only becomes a center of reality 
when it freely makes itself an essential part of a uni- 
versal life, and gives "the uttermost for the whole." 

S. H. Mellonb. 

Edinburgh. 



